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What We Have Done and Might Do in India 


Rev. James L. Barton, D.D., Secretary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, Boston 


OME five or six months of careful 

investigation in India have left 

four distinct impressions as regards 
Christian work there. These are: 


I. The supply of missionaries is in- 
adequate. 

In round numbers India has a popu- 
lation of 294,000,000, although in area 
it equals only about half the size of the 
United States. There are but two cities 
of over 800,000, one of half that num- 
ber, and the rest of the cities are much 
smaller. India’s population dwells 
mostly in villages which thickly dot its 
fertile valleys and plains. For this vast 
and accessible population there are to- 
day not more than one missionary fam- 
ily for each 300,000 souls. But these 
are not equally distributed; in the city 
of Calcutta, for instance, there is a mis- 
sionary man or woman for each 10,000 
of its population, and in Madras, one to 
each 5,000 people, while the American 
Board Deputation recently went over 
his field of labor with a missionary 
where he was the only ordained white 
man for a living population of over 550,- 
ooo. We were in other regions for 
which no missionary regarded himself 
responsible, and in which no Christian 
work is carried on. We were petitioned 
by the Hindus for more mission schools, 
more Christian hospitals and doctors, 
and one caste sent a delegation urging 
that we appoint a missionary to work in 
their caste exclusively because they felt 
they were neglected. The people them- 
selves appealed to us for more Chris- 
tian institutions and more missionaries, 
and the appeal at times was heart-mov- 
ing in its earnestness and fervor. One 
man came over six hundred miles at 


his own expense to meet the Deputation 
from the American Board and plead 
that a missionary be sent to his city. 


_2. The 294 millions of India are prac- 
tically accessible to the Christian mis- 
sionary. 


There is no other non-Christian coun- 
try in the world in which so vast a 
population is so accessible to Christian 
instruction with external barriers re- 
moved. The government is in sympathy 
with the work of the Christian mission- 
ary and is ready to co-operate in med- 
ical, industrial, and educational opera- 
tions. Large grants in land and in 
money are made to help on the cause, 
and the wise missionary is sure of the 
sympathy of the English officials. In 
many of the native states the Rajahs 
give the missionary warm welcome and 
substantial aid in prosecuting his work. 
In one native state near Bombay the 
Rajah recently offered to put into the 
hands of a missionary the entire educa- 
tional system of his kingdom. 

The missionaries have won positions 
of influence among all classes, so that 
the name is an honored one, command- 
ing respect and confidence. When the 
native populations of an Indian city 
were at the point of open rebellion 
against the English sanitary regulations 
during the late scourge of plague, both 
the English officials and the Hindus 
agreed that the only way to preserve 
order and apply the rules of sanitation 
was to put the city into the hands of a 
missionary physician, which was done 
with eminent success. 

The Mohammedans are more ap- 
proachable than in countries under a 
Mohammedan Government. An able 
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Christian superintendent of a large and 
important mission district in the Bom- 
bay presidency was born a Mohamme- 
dan. A Mohammedan commissioner of 
police told the Deputation that, in so 
far as the Christian missionaries suc- 
ceeded in their work, his work dimin- 
ished. He said, “ We find that we have 
little to do with Christians. They do 
not call for police supervision.”” There 
are cases not a few, where wealthy Par- 
sees, Brahmins, and others have con- 
tributed liberally for the support of 
work conducted by the missionaries, be- 
cause they were convinced that the work 
was worthy. 


3. We are not conducting missions tn 
India with Christian consecration and 
earnestness. 

We are not giving the impression to 
the intelligent, educated natives that we 
believe very much in the universality of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. They are 
aware that the entire country is open for 
Christian operations, and are surprised 
that the Christians of the United States 
and England show such apathy. It is 
impossible to explain to a village that 
promises to give up the worship of idols 
and is begging for a Christian preacher 
to live among them to teach them the 
Christian way, why a preacher cannot 
be sent. There is no use in attempting 
to make a community understand why 
a Christian school is not opened for the 
training of their children, when they are 
ready to send them even with the ex- 
pectation that they will become Chris- 
tians. We visited many villages in 
which there was a Christian congrega- 
tion which were bravely taking persecu- 
tion for Christ’s sake, and who had no 
place in which to meet for worship. 
They had in some cases a site for the 
building, but could not possibly raise 
the $25.00 or $30.00 necessary to put 
up a mud-walled prayer-house. There 
is no use in telling them that there is 
no money with which to help them. 
They know that the Christians of 
America and England have money 
enough to erect fine churches and ca- 
thedrals; that they have elegant homes 
and travel widely to gratify their tastes, 
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and they cannot comprehend why their 
own desire to learn of the same religion 
should meet with so inadequate a re- 
sponse. They cannot understand why 
more missionaries and Christian physi- 
cians are not sent in reply to their ur- 
gent appeals. 

As we went over India and saw the 
unseized opportunities, the unentered 
open doors on every side, it seemed as 
if we are but playing at missions. The 
missionaries upon the ground are nobly 
doing all that they can do with the 
means at their disposal. The trouble 
does not lie with them; it is with us 
at home. 


4. If we were ready to give and sacri- 
fice in accordance with our talk and 
prayers, we could easily carry the Gospel 
message and place Christian institutions 
within the reach of every child of India 
inside of twenty years. 


A little more than a year ago the 
census of nearly three hundred million 
in India was taken in one day. During 
that one day of twenty-four hours the 
name, age, race, religion, and a multi- 
tude of other things were written down 
for every individual in that vast Empire. 
It was not an impossible task by any 
means, its success depending upon a 
purpose to accomplish the end aimed at, 
a plan that would make it possible, and 
a united effort upon the part of all to 
whom the task was committed. 

With proper financial backing, and 
consecrated men and women ready for 
the work, a missionary home could be 
planted in every section of India so that 
for every 25,000 souls there should be 
at least one Christian missionary family 
and a single woman devoted to their 
education and Christianization. In eight 
years the language could be learned, and 
every one of the 25,000 could be seen 
and spoken to by the missionaries them- 
selves, and in twenty years, with the aid 
of native Christian teachers, catechists, 
evangelists, and preachers (thousands of 
whom are now ready), the personal 
claims of the Gospel could be brought 
home repeatedly to every individual 
soul. This number of native workers 
could be rapidly increased from the 
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more than 100,000 pupils at present in 
the Christian seminaries, colleges, and 
schools of the country. 

We have made no allowance for the 
continually increasing number of volun- 
tary Christian workers who by their life 
and teachings would bring to bear upon 
other lives the power of the saving Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. Even now, out of 
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every three hundred Indians 
Christian. 

If men and money were forthcoming, 
India could be given Gospel institu- 
tions in twenty years sufficient for its 
evangelization without departing from 
the methods now used or changing in 
any particular the well-established prin- 
ciples of mission work. 


one is 


Vacation Tests for the Christian Student 
By Rev. Howard Agnew Johnston, D.D. 


HE intensity of modern American 
life is increasing. The feverish 
drive, the killing pace of much of our 
busy life compels larger plans than were 
formerly given to the vacation period 
for rest and re-invigoration. The seri- 
ous character of the vacation problems 
is becoming more and more apparent 
to thoughtful observers. It is a time 
for general relaxation, and sometimes 
for special relaxation on the part of 
young men and young women. Certain 
customary restraints are set aside for a 
time. More than one life has been un- 
done by a vacation experience. The 
outings have been planned to “have a 
good time,” but the innings have been 
the devil’s good time. While the gen- 
eral problem faces all classes, there is a 
special importance about the matter for 
the Christian student. Certain impor- 
tant facts emerge regarding the student 
life in connection with the student’s va- 
cation. There is a theory that the spe- 
cial time for the testing of the young 
man is when he goes to college; but I 
am inclined to think a time of greater 
testing is when he goes back home from 
college. The reasons are: 

1. The vacation is a time of special ex- 
pectations regarding the student. He 
has been absent from home, the object 
of the hopes and prayers of the loved 
ones, who may perhaps be making spe- 
cial sacrifices in order that he may go. 
He is considered as having special ad- 
vantages in his college surroundings. 
When he returns he is naturally watched 
with special interest on the part of all 
the old friends and companions who 
wish to discover the evidences of his 


having benefited by the special oppor- 
tunities enjoyed. This is natural and 
legitimate. If ever a young man is a 
“living epistle, read and known of all,” 
the college student is such an one dur- 
ing his vacations. It is enough to sober 
one’s earnest thought to realize this, and 
to lead one to be careful accordingly. 
What will your friends discover in your 
life, my young friend, as the result of your 
recent months at college? Will there ap- 
pear a greater self-mastery, an evidence 
that you are learning to be a true Chris- 
tian gentleman? Will it appear that you 
are learning that it requires a verv 
strong man always to be kind and 
thoughtful for others? Will there be a 
new courtesy in your loving attentions 


_ to the dear mother and friends generally, 


until they feel that a certain quality of 
manhood shines out not before appreci- 
ated by them? It may be so, if you care 
to have it so. Is it not worth while? 
Will it not result in bringing back to 
college next year something of this same 
superior quality of manhood which 
makes a man a gentleman without mak- 
ing him a prig? I am sure you will say 
it is worth while. 

2. It is a time of special opportunities 
for the Christian student. He will not 
only be watched as a living epistle, read 
on every side, but he will be watched to 
note what he will have to say about all 
sorts of subjects. Nowhere will this be 
true of him more than in the old familiar 
associations of the home church. If 
ever he had a specially good opportunity 
to be an effective witness for Christ, this 
will be the moment. As above sug- 
gested, this witnessing will be in the 
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character and daily life which appear; 
but it will be especially true of his testi- 
mony concerning spiritual things. He 
will have a peculiar advantage in the 
matter of speaking to an old friend who 
may not yet have given his allegiance to 
Christ. He will be listened to with 
deference, and his influence as a win- 
ner of men to Christ will be unique for 
the time. Will you make the most of 
this? Doubtless there will be one friend 
at least to whom your words will have 
weight, and whose choice for life may 
be determined by your help. Those are 
most suggestive and incentive words of 
Paul—“ we persuade men.” Are you 
ready to be put to this test for Christ? 
Can Christ count on you-to be true to 
Him in the face of your special oppor- 
tunities ? 

3. The foregoing facts naturally lead to 
the emphasis of the great importance of 
every Christian’s influence during the 
vacation period. As already suggested, 
it is a matter of increasing importance. 
For the vacation is becoming an institu- 
tion in American life, and vacation 
standards are not always as high and as 
fine as at other times for many who have 
taken the name of Christ. There is 
nothing nobler than to have an ambition 
to exert an influence which is always 
helpful and never hurtful. One is helped 
in the cultivation of such an ambition by 
remembering how fully Christ identifies 
Himself with the men and women all 
about us. He said: “Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?” He says if we 
do, or do not, to one of the least of His, 
we are dealing with Him. One truth 
should burn itself into every earnest 
man’s soul, as he thinks about his influ- 
ence. It is the truth that if you hurt 
any one for whom Christ cares, you 
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hurt Christ. It is as we see the personal 
Christ in every life, waiting to be de- 
veloped there, pleading with His fol- 
lowers to help Him to realize Himself 
in that life, that we are sure to be in- 
spired to strive to exert such an influ- 
ence as will help every life we touch to 
live nearer to Christ. Coming out of 
the college into the vacation weeks with 
such an inspiration, the Christian student 
will not fail to make a summer season, 
or holiday time, a time of great rejoic- 
ing for many. 

4. A further consideration is suggested 
by the opportunities offered to students 
for Christian nurture during the vaca- 
tion time. The conferences for the col- 
lege students at the different well-known 
centers for such gatherings, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor and Epworth League and 
like conventions, all offer a special op- 
portunity for the deepening of the spir- 
itual life of young men and young wom- 
en. Many _a strong Christian worker 
dates the new inspiration which gave 
new meaning to his life from one of these 
summer meetings. It pays to plan and 
strive to attend one of these, if not 
every summer, occasionally. The char- 
acter of the program, the atmosphere 
of the place, the variety of the activities, 
all combine to make it a beneficial ex- 
perience from every point of view. But 
the great test for the Christian student 
wherever he may be, at home, on his 
outing, in the summer convention, 
among his fellows, is to live Christ. 


** He is sounding out the trumpet which shall 
never Call retreat ; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before 
His judgment seat ; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him, be 
jubilant, my feet ; 
Our God is marching on!” 


Religious Life in the University of Tennessee 


By W. W. Berry, General Secretary 


] N a recent religious census, taken in 

this University, it was found that 
out of 344 students only six reported 
no church connection, while 107 re- 
ported a family church which they at- 
tended. The remainder, sixty-four per 


cent. of the total, reported church mem- 
bership. 

This seems to be a rather better show- 
ing than usual for a State university, 
and hence it might be thought that there 
is here a strong religious sentiment. 














Association Building, University of Tennessee 


But unfortunately this is not so, for, in 
spite of the large percentage of church 
members, one word will characterize the 
religious attitude of this University and 
that word is, indifference. 

Fortunately, from the President 
down, all the professors are men of 
strong characters and of firmly 
grounded religious beliefs, and so pre- 
vent indifferent men from drifting into 
bad ways. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is now the only religious influence 
outside of the personal influence of the 
professors, and probably the strongest 
hold the Association has on the men is 
through its fine equipment. Hence it is 
that men coming into the building for 
other purposes frequently attend the re- 
ligious services. These services are held 
on Sunday afternoon and Thursday 
night. The Sunday meeting is led by an 
outside speaker or a professor, while the 
Thursday night meeting is led by one of 
the students. Then we have a short 
prayer-meeting immediately after sup- 
per on Wednesday night for the leaders. 


Of these meetings the two prayer-meet- 
ings have the most beneficial results. 

Here it is easy to get men to say 
that they will help in the work, and they 
are generally good strong men, but it 
is the same old story, it is so hard to get 
them to do and push the work them- 
selves. This is more true of personal 
work than in any other line, for it seems 
almost impossible to get men to talk to 
other men on religious matters. Yet 
the Association is fortunate in the fact 
that the men who do lead in the relig- 
ious life are the most prominent men in 
the University in athletics, literary so- 
cieties, and scholastic ability. 

This winter a night school was started 
by a few of the Association members in 
a poor district of the city. This has re- 
sulted in a much larger work along col- 
lege settlement lines, so that at present 
there is an afternoon school for children 
with sewing for the girls and a garden 
for the boys. In connection with this 
work about five hundred packages of 
flower and garden seeds have been dis- 
tributed in the neighborhood. The next 
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thing that will be organized is a boys’ 
club. This work‘has done a great deal 
to increase the missionary spirit. This 
is shown in the fact that men who had 
little interest in the Association have 
become teachers in the school. We are 
ably assisted in the work by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of the 
University. 

The Association has also been instru- 
mental in starting up a church that had 
discontinued all services except a Sun- 


day-school. This church has now two 
services a week with an attendance at 
the Sunday night service that taxes the 
seating capacity of the building, and 
with good results. 

The great need in the University is 
the help of a strong man to stir the 
church members up to a realization of 
their opportunity and duty. If we can 
get the right man we can have such a 
revival in spiritual matters as comes to a 
University only once in a generation. 


Religious Life at the University of Minnesota 


By P. O. Hanson, General Secretary University of Minnesota 


HE religious life of a State Uni- 
versity must not be measured by 
the number of its students who are pre- 
paring for distinctively Christian work ; 
when statistics along this line are read 
it should be remembered that the greater 
part of the students here are in the pro- 
fessional departments or of those of En- 
gineering and Agriculture. There is 
one point that should be mentioned in 
connection with the data prepared by 
various theological seminaries; there 
are at this University more students of 
each of the leading denominations than 
are to be found at the church colleges 
over the State; is there not a responsi- 
bility upon the Church to give definite 
attention to such a center of influence? 
The churches in the vicinity of the 
University are aggressive, and each fol- 
lows a definite campaign to reach and 
benefit the students; special series of 
addresses and socials are given, young 
men’s clubs organized, and in one of the 
churches a gymnasium with a bowling 
alley is maintained. ‘The pastors are 
strong men, but none of them has an 
assistant, and with a church of from 
four hundred to six hundred members a 
man cannot make the religious training 
of the students his chief business. 

A daily chapel service is maintained 
where attendance is optional; the exer- 
cises of song, prayer, and Scripture are 
in charge of the faculty. Although 
laboratory work and lectures at the 
chapel hour prevent the attendance of 
many of the professional students there 


are present an average of four or five 
hundred. 

The main part of the religious work 
is done by the student organizations. 
The first of these to appear was the 
Students’ Christian Association about 
1878; an important act in its history 
was the erection of a $10,000 building 
on the campus in 1888. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association was or- 
ganized February 12, 1887, by fifteen of 
the strongest men of the institution, and 
the work from the first was characterized 
by notable enterprise as evidenced by 
sending a man to the Northfield Con- 
ference the first year and by securing an 
Association House; beginning with the 
year 1894-1895, a general secretary has 
been employed to direct the work. The 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
was organized 1891, and its growth may 
be seen from the fact that for six years 
it, too, has employed a general secre- 
tary. The work of the Student’s Chris- 
tion Association has passed gradually to 
the two separate Associations with their 
salaried secretaries, Boards of Direct- 
ors, and careful organization. At pres- 
ent the men pay a nominal rent for the 
building, while the women are housed 
comfortably in rooms of the Library 
building. The relation between the 
two Associations is thoroughly cordial, 
though very little union work is at- 
tempted. 

A Roman Catholic Association was 
organized two years ago; membership 
is limited to the members of that 
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Church, and the main work of the or- 
ganization is the maintenance of a ser- 
vice each Sunday, which is one of the 
regular appointments of a priest. Sev- 
eral Catholics are members of the Chris- 
tian Associations, and our relations to 
their work are most pleasant. 

It is to be expected thai among this 
cosmopolitan body of 3,800 students and 
professors there is to be found a strong 
spirit of skepticism; during the present 
year a Liberal Association has been or- 
ganized. + Meetings are held at irregular 
intervals, when addresses by prominent 
men are given. 

The programs of the Christian Associ- 
ations include the regular lines of work; 
delegations at Geneva, a large summer 
correspondence, a carefully conducted 
fall campaign, large emphasis upon 
Bible study, and a wise use of the va- 
rious secular lines of work. The present 
year has witnessed a successful series of 
special services—mentioned in the April 
INTERCOLLEGIAN—and a development 
of missionary interest; there are now 
twenty-one volunteers compared with 
three a year ago. This growth has been 
due partly to the work of the mission- 
study class, which, with the eighteen 
groups for devotional Bible study, has 
contributed to the gratifying spiritual 
development this year. This spiritual 
motive has found expression in a large 
social work, successful efforts to sur- 
round the students with home-like in- 
fluences. The building and rooms of the 
Associations have been used more than 
ever; 181 men have applied to the Em- 
ployment Bureau, and many other lines 
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By President Charles F. Thwing, 


| certain men the college can do 
little; for other men it can do 
much. The college finds certain quali- 
ties in its students which are to be elimi- 
nated; it finds other qualities which are 
tu be strengthened. The men for whom 
the college can do little are men in 
whose character unworthy elements are 
so strongly lodged that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to remove them. The 
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of practical helpfulness have continued 
in a manner for which these Associa- 
tions are famous. 

In the Medical Department the Asso- 
ciations are making good progress 
where formerly Christian work was de- 
cidedly unpopular; for two years a de- 
votional meeting for medics has been 
maiitained, besides a reading-room, 
social work, and Bible study; a general 
secretary for this department is being 
sought, while the president and three 
others of the Cabinet will be from that 
college next year; although there are 
but twenty-four women among the 
medicals, a Bible-study group has grown 
there also this year. 

The membership of the Christian As- 
sociations is 700; among these are stu- 
dents prominent in all of the activities of 
the University. The Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations 
are the largest factor in the religious life 
of the University, and their growth is 
keeping pace with the rapid growth of 
the institution. 

A description of the religious life of 
this University should refer to the fact 
that in a majority of the churches of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul our students 
and faculty are found as active workers. 
And finally the article would in no way 
be complete without an acknowledg- 
ment of the value to the religious work 
here of the strong influence of President 
Northrop; his life is powerful, and it is 
recognized as thoroughly in sympathy 
with all Christian work. President 
Northrop is a large factor in the re- 
ligious life of the University. 


Can Do for a Man 
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men for whom the college can do much 
belong to two classes—men of weak 
character and parts, and men of strong 
character and parts. 

It is, of course, much easier for the 
college to prove itself helpful to the 
strong men than the weak. The strong 
men at once and with ease co-operate 
with the college, and the college with 
them. The aim of the college is their 
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aim, the spirit of the college is their 
spirit, the work of the college is their 
work. Such men the college delights to 
welcome. They are men whose spirit is 
earnest, in whom the search for knowl- 
edge is a passion for truth, whose work- 
ing power is great, whose appreciation 
of the advantages of the college is warm, 
who wish to use the college as an agency 
for making their powers of the largest, 
finest, and most lasting usefulness. 
They are men, the vigor of whose intel- 
lectual character is wedded to a pure 
moral nature. They have the self-con- 
trol of age united with the enthusiasm of 
youth. They are the chosen spirits— 
spirits whom the college makes more 
choice. Such men, were they never in 
college, would become great; being in 
college, they become great among the 
great. 

At the other extreme are men for 
whom the college can also do much, but 
they are men quite unlike those of whom 
I have been writing. Among them is 
the vain man. It is sometimes thought 
that the college rather creates than de- 
stroys the vanity in its students. But, 
as a rule, the progress of a student 
through college is measured by the 
lessening degree of vanity. One cause 
of the vanity is the comparing of one- 
self with smaller men. The vain col- 
legian finds few men smaller than him- 
self. Therefore, obliged to compare 
himself with larger men, the result is 
humility of spirit. To do the tasks set 
he is obliged to summon all his powers, 
and with such efforts he finds his doing 
is pretty commonplace. No lessons are 
learned, no place on a team is won by 
the turning over of his hand. If he is 
at all impressible, these sad facts serve 
to make him think of himself not more 
highly than he ought to think. The 
“fellows” by quite direct processes are 
not disinclined to knock his nonsense 
out of the vain man. The man, there- 
fore, who took the examination for en- 
trance swollen out with a sense of his 
own importance is found to have shrunk 
a good deal in his self-esteem when he 
stands on the commencement platform 
to receive his A.B. 

It is easier for the college to prove 
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of service to the vain man than to men 
of certain other types. One of these 
types I shall call the lazy man. This 
man is lazy and he knows he is lazy. 
What can the college do for him? It 
can do this for him: It can make him do 
his college work or leave! To this man, 
for his own sake, the college should 
show no mercy. It should say to him: 
“ We do not ask you to stay in college; 
but if you are to be in college you must 
obey the college rules and do college 
work. If you are unwilling to obey and 
do the work, the college is no place for 
you; go where you can be lazy and take 
the consequences.” 

The man of weak will represents a 
man about which the college has great 
concern. He is easily turned by the 
waves of slight influences. His pur- 
poses are high, his intentions generous, 
his impulses good. He may possess 
large intellectual power. Usually he 
likes good fellowship and is liked. But 
he has no large, strong, fixed determina- 
tion. The one choice which he ought 
to have seems to be split up into slivers 
of many and smali choices. Too often 
this man allows himself to fall under the 
parasitical influences of unworthy com- 
panions who simply eat him up. But 
the college should take under its special 
guardianship this man. College officers 
should put themselves into just as close 
personal relations with this man as they 
can. They should also feel free to re- 
quest their worthiest students to form 
a cordon of fine and strong companion- 
ship about this man. On the whole, the 
colleges do not make enough use of the 
best students to help the students who 
are not best. The man of weak will has 
yet a will, and his independence must 
be respected. But, without interfering 
with his liberty, indeed, with full respect 
for his liberty, the college and the col- 
legians may cause that the motives act- 
ing upon this man are pure and right; 
such an environment will tend to pro- 
duce a fixedness of choice for the pure 
and the right. 

A similar method of personal associa- 
tion is to be pursued with the man whose 
will is strong, and whose animal appe- 
tites are also strong. The desires are 
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aspiring, many affections are mighty. 
But those appetites! Ah, how they at 
times seem to be the very imps of the 
Devil himself sent to drag a human soul 
into hell! The soul doesn’t want to be 
dragged to this fate; it struggles against 
the fiends. It summons its high pur- 
poses, the contemplation of the disaster 
of wrong doing, the visions of the re- 
ward of righteousness, to aid in making 
its right and pure choices triumphant. 
In these struggles, the college, in its per- 
sonal friendships and counsel, should 
fight with this tempted soul in winning 
its victory. No false conception of dig- 
nity should prevent a college officer 
from being the best friend to a spirit in 
distress and perplexity. No fear that 
the college man is “ toadying”’ should 
prevent himself from accepting every 
possible help in overcoming temptation. 

The man of low ideals is not often 
found in college. College associations 
are repellant to such a character. But 
when he is there found, the college can 
do much to form and reform him, if he 
himself is willing. The excellence of 
the highest purposes, the blessedness of 
purity, the happiness of righteousness, 
the wretchedness of wickedness—these 
are truths which are to become ingrained 
into his mental and ethical being. The 
methods are not to be of the drastic 
kind. Not so much through the special 
preaching of these truths, but through 
the constant pressure of them, are they 
to become influential in his character. 
The statement that environment makes 
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character is a truth, though the state- 
ment that character makes environment 
is also true. The college is to make the 
environment of the man of low ideals 
one of high ideals, one of methods wise 
in pursuing these ideals, and one of mo- 
tives strong, and one of conditions en- 
nobling. 

I have so far written of what the col- 
lege can do for the man whose ethical 
or ethical-intellectual character is less 
worthy. I want to add a word as to 
what the college can do for the average 
man of average mental power, of aver- 
age moral qualities. The college, in a 
word, does this for him: it makes him 
something other than the average man. 
It lifts him above, far above, the level. 
It does for him all that is suggested in 
the elevation of every part of his being. 
It enriches his life; it deepens, broad- 
ens, heightens his view of truth; it en- 
nobles his purposes; it strengthens his 
will in the choice of the right; it clari- 
fies his vision of and increases his love 
for the beautiful; it teaches him to think 
clearly, to judge justly, to reason accu- 
rately. In the enriching of his own life 
the college makes his life of greater 
usefulness to other lives. The hand of 
the college pours oil into the lamp of 
his character that its light may become 
more lasting and more radiant. This 
cunning artificer, the college, gives to 
the ship of character a capacity a little 
larger and a rigging the stronger that it 
may bear treasures greater and more 
swiftly to those who are in need. 


The Opportunity of the Summer Conference 


By Harry Wade Hicks, Secretary Student Department 


T is true that a very few men, who 
have gone to one or other of the 
student summer conferences, have been 
so greatly disappointed in their charac- 
ter that they have quietly left their dele- 
gations and have returned home or 
joined the family at the summer resort. 
The light of God shone too intensely 
upon hearts not yet ready for full obedi- 
ence to Him. But for each disappointed 
man there may be found a hundred who 
have gone down from the Conference 


charged with a new will, inspired with a 
strange, new, glad purpose, armed with 
new or improved weapons to wage war 
against evil, and, above all, filled with 
the peace of God. 

The days of regular college life are 
packed too full of routine duty to per- 
mit of deliberation on many great ques- 
tions. It is for this reason that the sum- 
mer conferences have changed so many 
purposeless Christian men to mighty 
men of God. Ten days spent in the 
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quiet surroundings of nature, with no 
distractions to disturb continuous 
thought on great facts about personal 
spiritual life and relation to the lives of 
other men in college, cannot fail to fan 
into a bright glow the spiritual life of 
every Christian leader who is seeking 
the sources of power. 

It is at the conferences also where 
men erect the guide-posts of life. Men, 
whose daily life in college is determined 
by principles of choice and action se- 
lected after long consideration as the 
best, are the men of influence. To have 
life purposes formed early in college 
days is good for a professional career. 
It is vastly more essential to success 
in Christian living. Every influence 
created and released at the Conference, 
and there are many, is intended to aid 
men in choosing standards of charac- 
ter and service, which will make life 
most fruitful in college and after gradu- 
ation. To discover self, and God, and 
the needs of men for Christ, and to 
order life by the light received, will be 
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the purpose of every man who goes in 
the right spirit to Asheville, Lake Ge- 
neva, or Northfield. 

Some delegations have returned to 
the college powerless to change conii- 
tions which have baffled former leaders. 
A few delegations have had such a nar- 
row conception of the sacred opportu- 
nity in the possession of the Association 
to develop the highest religious, social, 
and moral life of the college that the 
men have spent the ten days in indiffer- 
ent attendance upon the various exer- 
cises, and, therefore, have acquired lit- 
tle new or reserve power to be released 
later in the vear. By far the greater 
proportion of the delegations, however, 
have been composed of leaders whose 
sense of weakness to do their appointed 
work has been their greatest blessing. 
These have used the Conference period 
to the full as a time for purposeful in- 
vestigation of conditions and methods 
of work in other institutions. Much 
time has been given to personal inter- 
views with men capable of giving good 
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counsel. In the privacy of the delega- 
tion meetings all the plans of the Asso- 
ciation have been recast and strength- 
ened. A new sense of unity in loving 
friendships has been formed, and a spirit 
of attack and aggression tempered by 
the Christ-like virtues which pervade 
the Conference has sent the men into 
the summer with large faith and indom- 
itable but prayerful courage. 

To lead a Bible class or a committee, 
or to fulfill the duties of any other re- 
sponsible office with greater success 
than his predecessor, is a legitimate and 
necessary ambition of every delegate. 
The vision of his opportunity in a large 
measure determines his achievement. 
Most men could do a vastly increased 
work in the church, Association, or in 
business if their conception of oppor- 
tunity were the ideal rather than the ex- 
perience of their forerunners or the 
dwarfed standard set by themselves in 
their untested hours. The Conference 
cannot fail to give a new sense of the 
responsible position of educated men in 
religious, professional, and civic life. 
The magnitude of the effort to evange- 
lize the world will stand forth in the 
clear light of Christ’s purpose, teaching, 
and command. The need of college 
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men for Christ’s character, and His rela- 
tion to God, will be forcibly impressed 
on the mind. Every habit of thought 
and conduct will be challenged. It is 
possible for every man to leave the Con- 
ference with a new character, and a new 
purpose, commensurate with the new 
appreciation of the needs of the King- 
dom of God for his best life service. 
Thousands of college men have con- 
tracted with God and their fellow stu- 
dents at former conferences to cut with 
sinful habits and associations. As many 
or more have kept in later years the 
resolution formed there to feed the 
spiritual life regularly and sufficiently to 
make progress in the development of 
Christian character. No occasion of 
equal importance can ever be had for 
the consideration of that occupation in 
life which shall give the largest oppor- 
tunity to influence men for good. The 
Conference is composed of a series of 
mental, physical, social, and religious 
exercises most conducive to clear think- 
ing and firm decision. The men who 
will sacrifice to go, therefore, are to be 
congratulated sincerely, for to them 
must come both the richest personal ex- 
periences and the most magnificent op- 
portunities in Christian work. 


Journalism as an Opportunity for Christian Service 


By Rev. Howard A. Bridgman, The Congregationalist, 


NY calling invites the Christian col- 
A legian, which, besides providing 
him with a livelihood, furnishes a chance 
for a reasonable degree of self-develop- 
ment and for service of his fellow men. 
Every calling through which influences 
are constantly brought to bear upon the 
world’s life needs Christian men. The 
need in journalism to-day is relatively 
greater than in other professions. 
Fewer men of pronounced Christian 
character are to be found in the ranks 
of journalism than in law or medicine. 
Call the roll of editors-in-chief of the 
daily papers of New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and how many men will 
be named who are known in their re- 
spective communities as out-spoken and 
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ardent disciples of Jesus Christ? Not 
that there are no earnest Christians on 
the staff of many papers, not that we are 
destitute of journals whose pages are 
clean and whose moral note is clear and 
strong, not that the attitude of the 
press as a whole is hostile to Christian- 
ity. But the workers in the field of 
journalism to-day, whose chief purpose 
is to make their papers an instrumental- 
ity for building up God’s kingdom on 
this earth, are rare. The vision of God, 
the true perspective of human life, are 
not the objects upon which the average 
American editor fixes his eyes. 

Mr. Sheldon’s experiment for a week 
in the newspaper realm was a natural 
and honest attempt to better in one lo- 
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cality, conditions universally prevalent. 
But to demonstrate successfully, and 
week in and week out, the feasibility of 
a Christian daily paper, one must equal 
if not surpass the journals now in ex- 
istence. We have a few excellent daily 
papers in this country already. The 
Christian daily, if it comes at all—and 
why should it not come along with the 
progressive touch of Christ upon busi- 
ness and all secular life—in addition to 
meeting modern demands as a purveyor 
of legitimate news and as a literary and 
mechanical product must have its pages 
permeated with the ethics and the out- 
look of Jesus Christ. A man may be an 
excellent Christian, but if he is a fifth- 
rate lawyer he is not a potent force in 
his community. A paper may have a 
true religious savor, but if it lacks the 
things a good paper ought to carry its 
lease of life will be short, as the history 
of journalism abundantly proves. 

No Christian man can realize, either 
in a monthly or a weekly or a daily, his 
fine ideals without the necessary equip- 
ment—a distinct idea, capital, a staff of 
expert coadjutors and unremitting toil. 
Such a goal may well be kept in view 
by the collegian who chooses journalism 
as the best spur to ambition and incen- 
tive to labor, even though he lacks at 
first some of the requirements for realiz- 
ing his fairest dreams. In the meantime 
he can accomplish a great deal, even as 
a reporter on a salary of $10 a week. 
I met at the reporters’ table in Toronto, 
a young man from a Southern State 
who is assistant editor of a daily paper. 
He had come at his own charges to the 
Volunteer Convention, in order to get 
the inspiration of it and send as much 
material as possible to his paper. His 
two-column report, which he afterward 
sent me, was one of the best resumés 
of the Convention published. He told 
me that his publisher was rather indif- 
ferent to that kind of news, but that he 
tried to get in all the religious matter he 
could. Apparently he is succeeding well. 
So any worker on a paper can choose to 
some extent the kind of news which he 
will gather. He can present religious 
matter attractively. He can in many 
indirect ways bring his Christian ideals 
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to bear upon the very stuff of the paper. 
For instance, an educated Christian man 
in charge of a good country weekly to- 
day can make it a force for decency and 
righteousness throughout a wide sec- 
tion. 

A word now as to the qualifications. 
The first is a genuine human interest in 
the world’s lite. Every Christian man 
ought to have that, but some possess 
a greater native amount. ‘To be a suc- 
cessful journalist one must live in the 
spirit of the Latin motto, “ Nothing that 
affects humanity fails to be of concern 
to me.” This interest is something 
more than idle curiosity or a mere scien- 
tific regard for one’s fellows. It must 
grow out of genuine respect for men, 
and a desire to know what different 
classes and temperaments are contribut- 
ing to the life of the world. 

The good journalist must not only 
have the power to write clear, strong, 
and, if possible, beautiful English, but 
he must have a creative and inventive 
mind. The editorial page is only a part 
of the modern periodical. It relies for 
its appeal upon the attractiveness of all 
the material, much of which is designed 
to instruct, amuse, and edify the readers 
rather than directly to mold public opin- 
ion. 

Let no one enter journalism without 
some knowledge of its “outs.” The 
average editor sinks his personality. He 
runs the risk of being thrown out of 
his position with every change of owner- 
ship or as younger men come on, for 
experience counts less in journalism 
than fresh ideas. His profession calls 
for unflagging industry. He is likely to 
grow broad—not to say shallow—rather 
than deep. But there are safeguards 
against some, if not all, of these disad- 
vantages. A man can usually test him- 
self while in college by correspondence 
with papers or by work on the student 
publications, as to his fitness for journal- 
ism, and if after entering the vocation 
he works hard enough and his fund of 
enthusiasm holds out, he can keep from 
degenerating into a routine man. 

Yes, the work is hard and the pay not 
large, but for a man of aptitude, most of 
all for a man who, like Horace Greeley, 
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wants to do something with his paper to 
lessen the evil in the world, there are 
rich compensations in being close to the 
pulsating life of mankind, in sensing in 
advance changes and forward move- 
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ments, and in feeling that what one 
writes day by day or week by week may 
be helping some other person to think 
more clearly and live more bravely and 
well. 


China 


in South 


By Clancey M. Lewis, S. B., Christian College in China, Canton 


] T cannot fail to interest those who are 

looking forward to an ambassador- 
ship under Christ’s standard in China to 
know something of the value and results 
of educational missions here. 

How one rejoices in new fields, in vir- 
gin soil, in the soul of man not yet gos- 
pel-hardened. Six students entered the 
Christian College, Canton, in that condi- 
tion last year; thank God, they did not 
leave it as they came. Every one of these 
literati came from the attitude of looking 
upon Christianity as a “strange and 
funny ” doctrine to that of reverence for 
the things of God, and of trust in the ex- 
ponents of this new and wonderful re- 
ligion. Two have expressed a desire to 
be baptized, and two more have volun- 
tarily attended a Wednesday afternoon 
prayer-meeting established by the stu- 
dents. 

Turn now to other facts, and in doing 
so due credit must be given to our Chris- 
tian students; for we have with us those 
whose lives and work among their fellows 
is not inferior to those of their Western 
cousins. I know of three of these, two 
being the first and second honor men, 
who rise about 5.30 A.M. to observe their 
“Morning Watch” before physical ex- 
ercise at half-past six. Little wonder 
that with such leaven working among the 
students themselves we should see a 
deepening in their religious lives. I shall 
never forget one morning when at dawn 
the most brilliant and least trusted of the 
students came knocking at my door. 
With bowed head and tears rolling down 
his face he told in a broken voice a sad 
and pathetic story; he was defeated, dis- 
couraged, and ready to die. He was go- 
ing to leave college because he was no 
longer fit to live with decent people. He 
said that he was guilty of every sin 
enumerated by Paul in the first chapter 


of Romans. He was encouraged to hold 
on. For a week he kept his room, re- 
fusing friends and food until people be- 
gan to say that he was insane. In the 
meantime the Christian students had met 
to pray for him, and a new heart and a 
beaming countenance were the answer. 
It seemed like a miracle. His father, a 
heathen, heard of his son’s conversion, 
and at once remeved him from school, 
cutting him off from all communications 
with us. After three months word has 
come that he is well, but cannot leave his 
village. 

That conversion occurred just before 
Mr. Mott reached Hong Kong, the last 
week in November. When it was ex- 
plained to the student body that a dele- 
gation would be sent to Hong Kong, 
as it would be impossible for Mr. Mott 
to come to see us, and volunteers were 
called for, all but one arose. That one, 
who was afraid of sea-sickness, was af- 
terward influenced by his fellows to go. 
Each one that went had to pay his 
passage money both ways and his hotel 
bills in Hong Kong. The college doors 
were closed three days while the students 
attended the meetings en masse. The 
immediate result was one conversion and 
a public stand of all for personal purity. 

The method used in winning these 
young men for Christ is worthy a mo- 
ment’s consideration. Daily instruction 
is given in the Bible. There are two 
chapel services each day, one in English 
and one in Chinese. Sundays are full of 
religious services. Education is a means 
of drawing these young men together, 
and of keeping them with us day after 
day for the greater part of the year. The 
hours spent with them outside of the 
class-room are the most important for 
character building. It is then that, 
through games, sports, and conversation, 
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we are able to show them our friendship 
and love. 

Mr. Mott says: “ After visiting nearly 
all the mission colleges in China and 
studying them with care, we were con- 
vinced that no money is being expended 
on the mission field which is vielding 
larger returns, when one views the mis- 
sion problem in its entirety. Educational 
missions in China are of the greatest 
strategic importance.” 

The remodeling of the government ex- 
aminations, the growing trade with for- 


eigners, and the wonders of Western 
science have attracted and will continue 
to attract to our doors sons of wealth and 
rank that cannot be reached in any other 
way. 

We are just on the eve of another year 
of this great work. We have had to turn 
away fathers begging a place for their 
sons, because the accommodations are all 
taken and the instructing staff unable to 
handle the students. We have asked for 
teachers, for prayers, for money. Who 
will “ come over and help us ”? 


Work for New Students 


Why Work for New Students ? 


By W. W. Dillon, State Student 
Secretary of Illinois 


HERE can be no adequate work 
for new students without a pro- 
found conviction of its necessity. There 
may be a perfunctory work undertaken 
because it constitutes a customary part 
of the Association policy; but a cam- 
paign that shall vitally affect the life of 
the institution will never be conducted 
apart from a consciousness of its deep 
significance in accomplishing the work 
to which the Association is pledged. 
Why should we promote this work 
for new students? 1 suppose that there 
is seldom a time when there are not 
some circumstances favorable to the ap- 
proach of a man with Christian influ- 
ences. But here is a time when every 
circumstance is favorable. The enter- 
ing student is at an age when he is open 
to religious impression; he has newly 
aroused aspirations and ideals; previ- 
ously controlling circumstances have 
been broken down; he needs and appre- 
ciates help in adjusting himself to new 
conditions; his friendships and college 
habits are as yet unformed. There area 
dozen avenues of approach to the new 
student, most of which are closed after 
he becomes fully initiated into the mys- 
teries of a new life. 
The new student campaign must af- 
fect vitally every entering man. Chris- 
tian men are to be brought into working 


relations with their organization; non- 
Christian men are to be led into the As- 
sociation, and into the Christian life and 
the church. This cannot be done with- 
out organization. Obviously a commit- 
tee of three men cannot do it. Nothing 
less than the entire working force of the 
Association, organized into the neces- 
sary sub-committees, and directed by 
the best available men, will suffice. 

But perfect organization will not dis- 
pense with the necessity for preparation. 
There must be a careful study of local 
conditions, supplemented by the reading 
of appropriate Association literature. 
Surely no man would undertake this 
work without mastering Mott’s pam- 
phlet, “ The Work for New Students.” 
Adequate representation at the summer 
conference is of primary importance. 
Above all there is needed the life that 
is sustained and filled by constant in- 
tercourse with God. Every man on the 
committee should be a man of prayer. 
The faithful observance of the Morning 
Watch will increase the effectiveness of 
the campaign many fold. 


Careful Preparation 
By G. E. Huggins, Harvard 


ELLOWS coming into college usu- 
ally are extremely ignorant of the 

life upon which they are entering, and, 
without exception, they are tremen- 
dously eager to learn and do the proper 
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thing in their new surroundings. With 
its associations and conduct the first few 
days settle them in a circle of friends 
and in a place among their fellows in 
which eight-tenths of the men remain 
throughout their college life. How im* 
portant it is then that a strong sterling 
fellow of manly purposes should have 
among his earliest friends men of large 
aims and high ideals and true devotion 
to the college. 

The first preparation for this, the most 
important week in the college year, is 
to send strong men to the summer con- 
ference. Each delegate means a great 
increase in the efficiency of the work 
for the new students. The fall campaign 
should be made the object of persistent, 
devoted, and definite prayer by an in- 
creasing number of deeply interested 
men. 

A plan tried successfully last year in 
One or two institutions was to bring as 
many of the Association men as possible 
back to college three or four days before 
the appearance of the new men to hold 
a Fall Conference, where plans and pur- 
poses and methods were discussed, and 
where, under the inspiration of old 
graduates and the call of pressing needs, 
men caught a glimpse of what God could 
bring to pass in one year. 

Finally, as to the work itself in meet- 
ing the new men, the approach should 
be made in a frank, manly way, which 
shall win respect for its sincerity. Off- 
ciousness should be strictly avoided. 

If the reception committee is large 
enough the badge perhaps had best be 
omitted. The ideal reception committee 
is one where the new student feels that 
his friend is interested in him personally 
and individually. 

The above is all preliminary, and the 
work for new students will fail, however 
well this may be done, unless the new 
student is immediately set to work 
doing something. This is the key to en- 
larged associations, wider interests, and 
is by far the most efficient means of in- 
teresting those men who in two or three 
years will fill the highest places in col- 
lege. Find something for the new man 
to do in the very beginning. 


Some Things to be Done 


By W. D. Weatherford, Vanderbilt 
University 
SHALL never forget the feeling of 
awe and the deep yearning for 
higher life that came into my heart on 
that bright September morning when I 
first entered Vanderbilt Campus. But 
more than all do I remember the deep 
sense of loneliness that came over me. 
It has always seemed significant to me 
that the second man I met on that morn- 
ing was the president of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

The time to reach a new student is the 
first day, at least the first week, and cer- 
tainly not later than the first month of 
the student year. He has then formed 
no other ties and can be most easily in- 
fluenced to affiliate himself with the 
Christian movements in college. It 
therefore becomes a very urgent and 
practical question how best to work for 
these men. Experience gives us these 
results: 

Do as fraternities do: have a dozen 
men return early—two days _ before 
school opens—and get acquainted with 
all new men the day they arrive. Be of 
all the assistance possible. Know 
enough to talk about football, baseball, 
and all college life; and have courage 
enough to talk freely about the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

Have your reading-room open (or a 
reception-room where information can 
be had) and see that supplies of pleasant 
reading, and plenty of writing materials 
are ready for use. Show the men the 
way to the Association rooms at once. 
and let them know that it is a good place 
to go to whether they are Christians or 
not. 

Have a stag party the second or 
third night, and make it a strong deci- 
sion meeting. It often pays well to have 
a decision meeting of all new men and 
no one else the second day of school. 

Have a general reception a few days 
after the decision meeting, where the 
boys can meet all the professors and 
their families, and young ladies of the 
school or town. 
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Have the Association work presented 
by strong athletic leaders if you have 
them in your Association. Advertise all 
these meetings well. If necessary spend 
money to advertise. It pays. 

A Bible-study rally and a hand to 
hand canvass should follow at once. 
Delay means loss. Every man should 
be seen during the first ten days of 
school. 

In all use much prayer, gentle but 
strong manhood, and plenty of business- 
like common-sense. 


Points to be Emphasized 


By James R. Cox, M.D., McGill 


University 


HERE are at least three points in 
our work for new students which 
can still bear emphasis, namely, believ- 
ing prayer, thorough organization, and 
sympathetic personal work. Certainly 
no other department of our many-sided 
student work offers a greater opportu- 
nity for the exercise of earnest believing 
prayer than does the fall campaign. 
How often we feel that the number of 
new men brought into real participation 
in the Association activities is disap- 
pointingly small and greatly out of pro- 
portion to the amount of energy put into 
the work. May we not trace this lack of 
success, in most cases, to failure to pray 
for and to expect definite results? 

If each member of the New Students’ 
Committee and the executive force of 
the Association, who should have this 
work very much at heart, would, each 
day during the vacation, bring this work 
before God, we would go into the fall 
campaign expecting and receiving an 
answer to our prayers. Mr. Mott has 
testified that the remarkable results of 
his latest Asiatic tour were largely due 
to the many earnest prayers which were 
going up to God from day to day. May 
we not expect that God will as gener- 
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ously answer our prayers on behalf of 
this most important effort of our Asso- 
ciation year? 

Very striking features of the larger 
religious student gatherings, as well as 
of the successful fall campaigns, are the 
careful planning even of the details, and 
the thorough organization. The phrase 
“organized to death” is now out of 
date, and we have come to recognize 
that both in nature and in the various 
enterprises of modern life, the most 
thoroughly organized body can accom- 
plish the greatest results with the least 
expenditure of energy. 

Let us adapt to our college Associa- 
tion work the methods which the suc- 
cessful business men have proven. This 
same principle of thorough organization 
has been very generally recognized in 
other college activities. The work 
should be so planned even in its minutest 
detail that there would be no possibil- 
ity of surprise, and every emergency 
would find us prepared. The planning 
should be in the hands of a committee 
with as strong a personnel as the Asso- 
ciation can afford, while the leaders of 
all departments should take part. 

And in our organizing and planning 
a large place should be given to, and 
great results expected from, the hand 
to hand work done by men of convic- 
tion. Our hand-book and other litera- 
ture will be appreciated by the new men, 
our boarding-house list and employ- 
ment bureau may do a good work, and 
the attractive Association rooms may 
be largely used by the Freshmen, but the 
really helpful service, which will bring 
the largest returns to the Association, 
will be the sympathetic personal work 
done by the man whom the Freshman 
can regard as a friend. Our Association 
work is too often done in a perfunctory 
manner which does not greatly influ- 
ence men to share in it. Let us go into 
this work because we like to do it and 
our fall campaign will draw men to the 
Association and to our Master, because 
of what they have seen of the Christ 
spirit in us. 

















The Fall Work in Mission Study 


EADERS of mission-study classes 

will need to make preparation 

for the work of next fall, and hence a 

brief statement of the plans of the Edu- 
cational Department is given. 

The regular fall course of the De- 
partment is a study of five biographies, 
namely, Joseph Neesima, of Japan; Dr. 
Mackay, of Formosa; Miss Thoburn, of 
India; David Livingstone, of Africa, 
and Cyrus Hamlin, of Turkey. The 
text-book, now in preparation, will be 
ready for distribution by July 1. These 
lives are dynamic and bring before 
the student prominent workers who 
have placed their stamp on five im- 
portant mission-fields. Three of the au- 
thors of these sketches, Ex-Chancellor 
McDowell, Professor Oldham, and Dr. 
Davis, have spent much of their life in 
teaching young men, and have here pre- 
sented the story of these great workers 
as they would to a group of their own 
students ; while Secretaries Creegan and 


.Mackay write with the force which has 


made them acceptable platform speak- 
ers and promoters of missions in two 
important denominations. With the ex- 
ception of David Livingstone, the mis- 
sionaries whose lives are here portrayed 
were intimately known to the authors 
of these studies. Surely no class can fail 
to be interested and inspired by contact 


with such characters as those of Tur- 
key’s diplomat and educator, Cyrus 
Hamlin ; Joseph Neesima, a maker of the 
New Japan; Isabella Thoburn, Bishop 
Thoburn’s well known sister; Canada’s 
wonder worker in Formosa, Dr. Mac- 
kay; and the best known missionary of 
last century, David Livingstone. 

Every leader whose class is to study 
this last-named course should order the 
text-book—price 35 cents in paper and 
50 cents in cloth—so that there will be 
ample time to master its contents and 
do supplementary reading during the 
leisure of vacation. The following vol- 
umes are suggested in connection with 
the missionaries named: For Neesima 
the full life by Dr. Davis, “ A Maker of 
the New Japan,” or preferably Profess- 
or Hardy’s “ Life of Joseph Hardy Nee- 
sima,” for Dr. Mackay, his “ From far 
Formosa ” is the best source of informa- 
tion ; for Cyrus Hamlin, his “ Among the 
Turks,” and better still his “ My Life and 
Times ” are recommended; for Living- 
stone, Blaikie’s “‘ Personal Life of David 
Livingstone” is the best volume, 
though other lives of him, especially 
Hughes’s, are valuable; for Miss Tho- 
burn, the files of the Methodist Board 
periodicals are almost the only sources 
that add to what Professor Oldham has 
written. 


Bible-Study Announcement for 1902-1903 


T should be the aim of every chair- 
man of the Bible-study committee 

to accomplish larger things than his 
predecessor. The results of the work 
during the year just closed can be made 
most fruitful and abiding only by a 
marked advance in the future months. 
In order to acquaint every chairman and 
officer with the plan of the courses 
adopted by most Associations, as well 
as to guide in the enlargement of plans 
where a progressive scheme covering all 
the years required for graduation has 
not yet been adopted, the names and 
authors of these courses are given here. 
Students in preparatory schools will 


find in “ The Life and Works of Jesus 
According to St. Mark,” by W. D. Mur- 
ray, a course well adapted in every par- 
ticular. Other institutions desiring a 
series of studies on the Life of Christ 
not requiring a large amount of time to 
master its daily outlines have used this 
course with great success. Freshmen 
in colleges and universities will continue 
to use “ Studies in the Life of Christ,” 
by H. B. Sharman, with the “ Harmony 
of the Gospels.” “ Studies in the Acts 
and Epistles,” by Professor E. I. Bos- 
worth, for Sophomores, and “ Studies 
in Old Testament Characters” with 
“ Suggestions of Abridgment,” by Pro- 
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fessor W. W. White, for Juniors, will 
still be used. The fourth year in college 
will be devoted to the “ Studies in the 
Teaching of Jesus and His Apostles,” by 
Professor E. I. Bosworth. Groups of 
men who desire to be used by God in 
leading their fellow students into the 
Christian life or a more faithful disciple- 
ship, will find most valuable aid in Dr. 
H. A. Johnston’s “Studies in God’s 
Methods of Training Workers,” supple- 
mented by collateral reading of the lit- 
erature on this phase of Christian effort. 
Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon 
offering one or more classes in each sub- 
ject named above. Institutions in which 
provision has not yet been made for all 
of the four years of study will be able 
to add one additional course each year 
until the complete cycle is well estab- 
lished. 

Where students have completed the 
four vears of study by the end of the 
junior year, or among students in post- 
graduate departments, theological col- 


leges or seminaries and other profes- 
sional schools, a commendable course 
to follow will be a series of book studies, 
using such helps as each leader may 
gather from the literature available. 

For all of the printed courses men- 
tioned, valuable printed helps have been 
prepared for free circulation among the 
leaders. Correspondence with the office 
of the Bible Study Secretary frequently 
enables leaders to profit by the experi- 
ences of other leaders. A valuable series 
of studies covering several years, pre- 
pared by W. H. Sallmon, without the 
arrangement by daily outlines, is used 
with success by a few Associations. 
Leaders of all classes are urged to order 
text-books at as early a date in the fall 
as possible to insure prompt beginning 
of the study after the opening of the 
term. Continued emphasis should be 
laid upon increasing the enrollment, im- 
proving the leadership, and giving the 
teaching of the Bible a more controll- 
ing place in the lives of students. 


The Student World 


All but two of the students of the 
Southern Kansas Academy, at Eureka, 
are members of the Association. 


The Association at Hampden-Sidney 
College, conducts a reading-room and 
has recently fitted up a meeting-room. 


The membership of the Association 
at the Hospital College of Medicine, 
Louisville, Ky., is 125, and is steadily 
increasing. 


Since March 1 daily prayer-meetings 
have been held for twenty minutes after 
supper by the Association at William 
and Mary College. 


At the University of Lund, Sweden, 
on March 5, a Christian Student Union 
was organized with a membership of 
thirty-five students. 


A musical was recently given at 
Barnes Hall for the benefit of the Cor- 
nell University delegation to the North- 
field Student Conference. 


J. E. Smiley, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, ‘02, has accepted a call to be 
Intercollegiate Secretary of Boston 
commencing September 1. 


The Association in the Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary maintains a baseball, 
a basket-ball, and a bowling team, be- 
sides a star entertainment and lecture 
course. 





The College of the Bible (Kentucky 
University) Theological Association has 
been having a series of “ outings” on 
Saturday afternoons that have been ex- 
ceedingly popular. 


Mr. A. F. Jackson, of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, has accepted a 
call to the general secretaryship of the 
Association at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute for next year. 


At the University of Indiana, a second 
mission-study class was organized as the 
result of the Volunteer Convention, and 
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the number of systematic givers to mis- 
sions greatly increased. 


The curriculum of the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary has been ex- 
tended to include excellent courses in 
the English Bible and in missions, to the 
satisfaction of the students. 


At Princeton $1,900 have been sub- 
scribed for the work of Robert R. Gailey, 
in Tientsin, China, and for the Mission 
conducted in the town of Princeton by 
members of the Association. 


The president of the Association in 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan., start- 
ed his term of office by giving each mem- 
ber of his cabinet a small leather-covered 
note-book to be used exclusively in the 
Association work. 


The Atlanta, Ga., Association has de- 
cided to undertake special work for the 
professional schools of the city, and R. 
T. Coit, of Davidson College, has ac- 
cepted a call to be Intercollegiate Sec- 
retary commencing September I. 





The following have accepted posi- 
tions as Student General Secretaries for 
next year: R. B. Cochrane, the Univer- 
sity of Toronto; Harry O. Hill, North- 
western University; and G. E. Hug- 
gins, Harvard University. 


Upon the return of the delegates of 
Columbia University from the Toronto 
Convention, a mission reading class of 
twelve members was formed. Twelve 
missionary talks have been made by 
members of the delegation. 


Out of the 120 young men at Emory 
and Henry College, Virginia, ninety- 
seven are members of the Association. 
An attractive reading-room is main- 
tained. Five Bible classes with a total 
enrollment of thirty-two are conducted. 


In addition to the regular daily chapel 
exercises, all the students and the mem- 
bers of the faculty of Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary come together daily 
at noon for prayer and conference. The 


result is a noticeably quickened spiritual 
life. 


The Southern Student Conference 
will be held at Asheville School, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., June 14 to 22; the Western 
Conference at Lake Geneva, Wis., June 
20 to 29; the Northfield Conference at 
East Northfield, Mass., June 27 to July 6. 


Seventeen student Associations in 
Kansas have reported that more than 
three hundred students have accepted 
Christ during the present student year. 
The total membership in the twenty- 
nine Associations exceeds two thousand. 


As a result of the Student Volunteer 
Convention at Toronto, a Missionary So- 
ciety has been formed in Bethany Col- 
lege, Lindsborg, Kan., enrolling nearly 
fifty members, each of whom pays not 
less than one dollar per year for foreign 
missions. 





The students of Southwestern Presby- 
terian University and Theological Sem- 
inary at Clarksville, Tenn., expect to send 
one of the graduates of the Seminary as 
their representative for missionary work 
in Africa. His financial support is now 
being pledged among the students. 


Since the Volunteer Convention, the 
delegates from the University of Mich- 
igan have reported the Convention in 
more than twenty churches. Three mis- 
sion-study classes have been organized, 
and there are enlarged plans for the 
Missionary Department of next year. 


The Association of Robert College, 
Constantinople, Turkey, has 150 mem- 
bers. It holds weekly meetings in four 
sections, with general meetings once 
each month. The four sections of the 
Association conduct their work in Ar- 
menian, Bulgarian, Greek, and English. 


The Chinese National Young Men’s 
Christian Association Movement has re- 
vived their publication, China’s Young 
Men, by publishing the April number. 
It is an attractive bi-monthly periodical 
devoted to the interests of the Young 
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Men’s Christian Associations in China, 
Korea, and Hong Kong. 


The Student Christian Movement in 
Mission Lands, of which the Executive 
Committee is Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, 
D.D., and Rev. W. W. White, D.D., has 
issued a news-letter concerning the work 
of the Christian student organizations in 
the various lands which do not have 
national student movements. 


College Association workers who 
speak Spanish and who would appreci- 
ate an opportunity to do some evangel- 
istic work in Porto Rico this coming 
vacation, all traveling and maintenance 
expenses being provided, would do well 
to communicate immediately with Dr. 
C. W. Drees, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Forty men in McCormick Theological 
Seminary, divided into four bands, 
have been doing special evangelistic 
work through the winter, ten men going 
out each week to some church or mis- 
sion in Chicago for three days meetings. 
Twelve of these meetings have been 
held, and 150 persons were won to 
Christ. 

Recently a deep spiritual awakening 
was experienced by the students of 
Greenville and Tusculum College, 
Tenn., at which forty students accepted 
Christ as their Savior. Of the 115 men 
in the institution, 106 are members of 
the Association. The organization now 
has for its use an attractive and well- 
furnished room. 


George Irving, ’o2, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed James R. Cox, M.D., 
as General Secretary at McGill Uni- 
versity Association, Montreal. Mr. Irv- 
ing held this position two years ago, 
giving part of his time to the work. 
Having completed his course, he has 
consented to take the position again, 
giving all his time to it. 


The Association of the Institute 
Ingles, Santiago de Chile, South Ameri- 
ca, has eighteen members and holds 
weekly prayer- meetings. Voluntary 
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Bible study has been begun and a class 
in “ The Life of Christ’ has been suc- 
cessfully conducted. The great major- 
ity of the 200 students are nominally 
Catholic. 


J. E. Hubbard, Harvard, ’98, has ac- 
cepted a call to be State College Secre- 
tary of Virginia. G. S. Budd, General 
Secretary of the Cambridge Association, 
will be Assistant State Secretary of Mas- 
sachusetts with special reference to stu- 
dent work; J. L. McPherson, of Uni- 
versity College, will become Provincial 
Student Secretary of Ontario and Que- 
bec. 


Special evangelistic meetings have 
recently been held for the students of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at 
Auburn by Mr. A. C. Harte, General 
Secretary of the Mobile Association, at 
which twelve men professed their faith 
in Jesus Christ, of whom five have al- 
ready united with the church. A move- 
ment for an Association building has 
been started. 


The League of Student Volunteers in 
Japan has sent out a news-letter con- 
cerning the progress of the Volunteer 
Movement to all the members through- 
out Japan. The letter contains also a 
quarterly prayer calendar of Sunday 
morning prayer topics. These topics in- 
clude special missionary problems in 
Japan and also the general missionary 
work in all lands. 


Funds for the Lake Geneva delegation 
have been raised again this year at Camp- 
bell University, Holton, Kan., by having 
the students work out the poll-taxes of 
local business men. The students sub- 
scribe hours of work, and the men pay 
for their services. The same plan has 
been successfully adopted by the Asso- 
ciation at Kansas Wesleyan University, 
Salina, which will send two delegates this 
year. 


E. C. Woodley, M.A., McGill, 1900, 
President of the Association at McGill 
in 1899-1900, has been appointed to edu- 
cational missionary work, under the 
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London Missionary Society, in Calcut- 
ta. Mr. Woodley will go out this au- 
tumn. C. J. L. Bates, Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Montreal, has been appointed by 
the Board of the Canadian Methodist 
Church to proceed to West China this 
autumn. 


The strong religious spirit fostered 
at Hebron Academy, Hebron, Me., by 
the Association and its friends in the 
Faculty, has induced several of the most 
prominent men in the school to make 
a stand for Christ and Christlike living 
during the present year. It is note- 
worthy that this was not the result of 
outside stimulus or special services, but 
the natural outcome of a manly Chris- 
tian atmosphere. 


The Adelaide University Christian 
Union has issued an attractive student 
hand-book for 1902. It contains infor- 
mation about the different faculties of 
the University, the athletic clubs, Uni- 
versity societies, libraries, time-tables, 
and blank pages for memoranda, in ad- 
dition to statements concerning the Aus- 
tralasian Student Christian Union and 
Volunteer Union and the Adelaide Uni- 
versity Union. 


Mr. Ralph Merriam of the University 
of Chicago has been appointed Depart- 
ment Secretary of the University of 
Chicago Department of the Chicago 
Young Men’s Christian Association. S. 
W. Hall will serve as Department Sec- 
retary at Chicago College of Dental 
Surgery, M. Raynor at College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, and R. W. Cooke 
will give attention to the work at North- 
western University Law, Dental, and 
Pharmacy schools. 


The eighty members of the Associa- 
tion of the Assuit Training College at 
Assuit, Egypt, conduct two prayer-meet- 
ings each week and a monthly Bible 
lecture. A daily course of Bible study 
has been arranged and carried on. Spe- 
cial efforts in personal work have re- 
sulted in the conversion of twenty-five 
students this year. The students have 
contributed $200 to the support of mis- 


sions and conduct mission-study work 
in Egypt and the Soudan. 


The installation of officers of the Co- 
lumbia Association took place in Earl 
Hall, the new home of the Association, 
May 8. Mr. J. A. Edwards, the retiring 
President, reported an increase of mem- 
bership during the year from 107 to 225, 
and a marked advance in all departments 
of the work. Addresses were made by 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, Mr. 
Cleveland H. Dodge, President of the 
New York City Association, and Mr. 
Gilbert A. Beaver, Intercollegiate Secre- 
tary. 


The Association at St. Paul's Insti- 
tute, Tarsus, Asia Minor, experienced 
a special revival season in January and 
February of this year, with over eighty 
conversions. Asa result, hardly an un- 
converted man is left among the 132 
students. The revival has spread to 
near-by towns, and the Association is 
sending senior and junior students to 
do evangelistic work in these places. 
Regular preaching and teaching services 
are conducted in several towns by the 
students. 


Arrangements for the Universities’ 
Camp, which will be held near Glouces- 
ter, Mass., August 19 to September 2, are 
fast being completed. The leaders that 
have definitely decided to attend are: 
Frank W. Moore, Yale, ’03; J. Kennedy 
Moorehouse, Haverford, ’00; William 
P. Remington, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 00; George M: Chadwick, Yale, 
03; Kenneth M. Grode, Wesleyan, ’o4. 
Those desiring information concerning 
the Camp should write to Charles F. 
Park, Jr., 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, 
New York City. 


It is expected that a large delegation 
from the United States and Canada will 
attend the World’s Conference of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations at 
Christiania, Norway, August 20 to 24. 
The Norwegian Parliament has appro- 
priated 5,000 Kroner ($1,400) toward 
the preparation for the Conference. 
Special excursion arrangements are 
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being made for American delegates 
through the International Committee. 
Those desiring information concerning 
the tours should address C. J. Hicks, 3 
West Twenty-ninth Street, New York 
City. 





The visit of Dr. F. Howard Taylor to 
the State University of Iowa was very 
fruitful. Two hundred students filled 
the hall in the afternoon, while the meet- 
ing at the Opera House in the evening 
was attended by 800, and others were 
turned away. The opportunities for per- 
sonal interviews were eagerly sought by 
the students. The seventeen delegates to 
Toronto from the University are stirring 
the churches of the city through public 
presentations of the Convention. 


The war in South Africa has hindered 
seriously the progress of the South 
African Student Movement. The con- 
ference which was planned for last fall 
was prohibited by martial law. But 
active Christian work is being done even 
among the Boer prisoners. In Ceylon 
thirty-nine young men who had been 
brought to Christ during their imprison- 
ment have volunteered for mission work, 
and, on their return to South Africa, in- 
tend to enter the Mission Institute at 
Wellington. 


At the Salina Normal University, Sa- 
lina, Kan., the Association cleared more 
than $100 on a single lecture given under 
its auspices. This sum and money pre- 
viously obtained in like manner year by 
year have supplied the Association with 
furniture, piano, and the best current pe- 
riodicals. In this respect the Normal 
University stands second to no college in 
the State. The room is always open to 
students as a reading-room, and is used 
by the Association for its regular and 
special meetings. 





A series of life-work meetings was in- 
augurated at the opening of the present 
term in the Southwest Kansas College 
which has more than doubled the attend- 
ance at the religious meetings of the As- 
sociation. It has been instrumental in 
turning the attention of serious men toa 


more profound consideration of their 
future opportunity. The Bible-study 
work here has proven so valuable that 
new students entering in January asked 
the privilege of joining the classes even 
before the committee had opportunity to 
see them. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the Syrian Protestant College in 
Beirut, Syria, has over one hundred stu- 
dents enrolled in voluntary Bible classes, 
fifteen classes and ten courses of Bible 
study, graded and correlated. The As- 
sociation conducts a mission school, a 
boys’ club, and an evangelistic meeting 
on Sunday evenings in the neighbor- 
hood of the college, also a night school 
and a Bible class for the college ser- 
vants. The members are making a be- 
ginning in systematic giving and in the 
study of missions, and the Association 
has adopted as its watchword, “ The 
Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation.” 


The second annual report of the As- 
sociation of the University of Vermont 
shows a marked advance over the pre- 
ceding year. This progress is especially 
shown in the adoption of a larger and 
more stable financial policy, in the large 
increase of membership in the Bible 
classes, and in the increased missionary 
activity. The use of a budget in rais- 
ing money for all the Association’s ex- 
penses has proved very successful and 
over $700 has been raised, as com- 
pared with $100 last year. The Bible- 
study department has enrolled sixty- 
eight members, while a Volunteer Band 
of four members has been organized. A 
new constitution containing provision 
for a general secretary has been adopted. 


Student Associations have been or- 
ganized in the following institutions 
since report was last made in the April 
INTERCOLLEGIAN: Three Associations 
in Colored Schools—Orange Park Nor- 
mal School, Orange Park, Fla.; Sam 
Houston College, Austin, Tex., and Nat- 
chez College, Natchez, Miss. Nine 
other Associations as follows: State 
Normal College, Florence, Ala.; S. P. 
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Lee’s Collegiate Institute, Jackson, Ky.; 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Ag- 
ricultural College, N. D.; Tennessee 
Normal College, Fountain City, Tenn. ; 
Normal School, Fredericton, N. B.; 
Missouri Wesleyan College, Cameron, 
Mo.; Normal School, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.; University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, Ark., and Western Union College, 
LeMars, Ia. 


The State Executive Committee of the 
Associations of Ohio have issued a very 
attractive student hand-book for the use 
of the officers and members of student 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
the State. The hand-book contains sev- 
eral pages for addresses; a diary and en- 
gagement book for the year 1902; valu- 
able statistics from the United States 
census of 1900; maps of the United 
States; the names and addresses of the 
officers of the Ohio College Committee 
and the International Student Secre- 
taries ; and a college Association calen- 
dar for 1902, together with recent facts 
concerning the Association Movement 
both in Ohio and in the United States 
and Canada. In addition the book is 
full of other valuable information, which 
will make it a convenient hand-book for 
any student. 


An all-day’s conference for the new 
officers of the college Associations of 
Minnesota was held April 18th at the 
State University Association building. 
Seven Associations were represented, 
with a total attendance of sixteen. The 
new presidents of six of these Associa- 
tions were in attendance, while the re- 
maining Association had two of its 
strongest men present. The general 
subject of the conference was “ prepara- 
tion for next year’s work.”” Some of the 
topics were, Lake -Geneva Conference, 
Bible study and what can be done dur- 
ing the summer in preparation for the 
fall campaign. The various subjects 
were taken up by the experienced men 
of the different Associations. Plenty of 
time was given for general discussion 
and for contributions of methods and 
plans from the different Associations. 


Reviews 


“Christians of Reality.” By John R. 
Mott, M.A., Shanghai, 1902. Na- 
tional Committee College Young 
Men’s Christian Association of China. 


The National Committee of College 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
China has published in an attractive 
book of 124 pages seven addresses de- 
livered by Mr. Mott to audiences of 
Christian workers in China during his 
visit in October and November, Igo!. 
The first of these addresses on “ Chris- 
tians of Reality”’ gives the title to the 
volume. All of them are direct, forceful, 
and convincing and must quicken the 
consciences and strengthen the convic- 
tions of all who read the book, as they 
did of those who were given the rare 
privilege of listening to the addresses. 


“Jubilee of Work for Young Men in 
North America, 1851-1901.” New 
York: The International Committee 
of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, 1901. Cloth, $1.75 net. 


In this age of new books without end, 
when such a bewildering array of valu- 
able helps and important contributions 
to literature tempt the thoughtful 
purchaser, it is exceedingly difficult to 
make the desire fit the purse. There has 
to be most careful selection; and yet it 
is as true with regard to the securing 
of certain books as it is with regard to 
every-day life, that “there is that with- 
holdeth more than is meet, but it tend- 
eth to poverty.” This would seem to 
apply to the “Jubilee of Work for 
Young Men in North America,” the 
volume of the report of the Jubilee Con- 
vention of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations held in Boston in 1901, 
which has recently made its appearance, 
and is a compendium of useful informa- 
tion concerning all phases of Associa- 
tion life and work. 

The great gathering in Boston 
brought together a remarkable per- 
sonnel, representing all nations as well 
as all classes. Seldom has there been 
an opportunity to hear so wide a variety 
of speakers celebrated in so many ways 
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and representing so wide and deep 
national and _ international interests. 
The addresses of these experts from all 
over the world are printed in this vol- 
ume, while the spiritual addresses of 
some of the world’s most gifted Bible 
students will serve as inspiration for 
every reader. 

The book is arranged for the conven- 
ience of the reader, in three parts: (a) A 
Report of the Jubilee Convention of 
North American Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. (b) Reports of the Com- 
memorative Services of the Montreal 
and Boston Associations. (c) A World 
Survey by Countries of the Association 
Movement. The volume is a fine ex- 
ample of typography and abounds with 
illustrations which present to the eye the 
portraits of men who were prominent in 
the Convention or in the history of the 
work, and views of the Jubilee exhibit. 


“ Christendom Anno Domini MDCCC- 
Cl.” Edited by Rev. William D. 
Grant, Ph.D. New York, 1902. 2 
volumes, cloth. Until July 1, $2.50 
per set, to be had of the Editor. 


These two volumes, while making no 
pretense to furnishing an encyclopedia 
of facts concerning the present religious 
condition of the world, nevertheless con- 
stitute such a compilation. More than 
sixty contributors have aided the editor 
in furnishing the Church with this mas- 
terful review of Christian progress at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Volume I. contains in alphabetical 
order sketches of the religious condition 
of all the great countries of the world, 
Christian as well as non-Christian. 
Many readers will be more interested, 
perhaps, in sketches of the life of Can- 
ada, the United States, Great Britain, 
and Germany than in the more familiar 
accounts of China, India, and other well- 
known mission fields. The less known 
European countries will surely attract 
the attention of students, while all who 
are unprovided with a sketch of mis- 
sions in Asia and Africa, will be de- 
lighted with the summary statements 
here found. The reader, however, must 


not expect to find any historical treat- 
ment of these lands, such as Dr. War- 
neck gives in his “ History of Protest- 
ant Missions.” It differs also from the 
treatment of mission countries in Vol- 
ume I. of the “ Geography and Atlas of 
Protestant Missions,” thus supplement- 
ing rather than duplicating material 
found there. The weaknesses of this ex- 
cellent volume ‘lie mainly in the limited 
space given to a world-wide review. 
Volume II. discusses the questions 
and conditions confronting the Chris- 
tian Church at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Not only do great religious move- 
ments appear here, but such topics as 
“New Problems of Christianity,” ‘“ Re- 


ligious Thought in the Nineteenth Cen- 


tury,” “ Religious Leaders in the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ “ Roman Catholic 
Christianity,” “Greek Christianity,” 
“ Protestant Missions,” and “ Federa- 
tion of Churches,” are discussed by au- 
thorities upon those subjects in a very 
illuminating and helpful manner. Some 
of the contributions, like Professor 
Menzies’ “ Religions Contrasted,” Dr. 
Stuckenberg’s “ Social Aspects of Chris- 
tianity,”’ and Dr. Marsten’s “ Art and 
Religious Progress,” are extremely sug- 
gestive to the thoughtful reader. 

The forenotes by the editor, the syl- 
labi, and the two full indexes make the 
mass of material clear and accessible to 
all users. It is a valuable compendium 
of missions and of religious conditions 
and problems. While some of the cuts 
and the paper upon which the volumes 
are printed are open to criticism, many 
of the illustrations are admirable, and 
all of them are inserted for a good pur- 
pose. The nearest approach to Volume 
II. in existing literature have been the 
reports of the Evangelical Alliance in 
years gone by. This volume accom- 
plishes very much the same purpose and 
is, in a sense, a greater contribution to 
missionary literature than Volume I. 
We heartily recommend this work not 
only to individual students, but to all 
those of our constituency who are re- 
sponsible for building up a missionary 
library. 
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Age. Studies and Records and Letters in cloth, $1.25. Studies and Records and 
Letters in paper, 75 cents. Studies in cloth, 75 cents. Records and Letters in 
cloth, $1.00. The paper edition sold only in combination. 

JUNIOR COURSE—Studies in Old Testament Characters. Wicpert W. Wuire. 
Arranged for daily study. Cloth, go cents; paper, 60 cents. 


SENIOR COURSE—Studies in the Teaching of Jesus and His Apostles. Epwarp 


I. BoswortH. Arranged for daily study. 


Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 





FRESHMAN COURSE—Studies in the Life of Jesus. Witt1am H. SA.Ltmon. 


Cloth, 40 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


SOPHOMORE COURSE—Studies in the Miracles of Jesus. Wutitam H. SALimon. 


Cloth, 30 cents; paper, 20 cents. 


Studies in the Parables of Jesus. 
paper, 15 cents. 


WiiuiaM H. Satitmon. Cloth, 25 cents; 


JUNIOR COURSE—Studies in the Life of Paul. Witiiam H. Satimon. Cloth, 


25 cents; paper, 15 cents. 


COURSES ON PERSONAL WorRK 
Studies in God’s Methods of Training Personal Work—How Organized and Ac- 


Workers. Howarp AGNEW JOHNSTON. Ar- 
ranged for daily study. Cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents. 

Christ Among Mens James McConaucuy. 
Cloth, 40 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


complished, C. K. Oszr and J. R. Mort. 
Paper, 10 cents. 


Personal Work. S. M. Sayrorp. Cloth, 75 


cents. 


OTHER BiBLE COURSES 


The Life and Works of Jesus According to 
St. Mark, W. D. Murray. An introductory 
course on the Life of Christ less difficult than 
in the College Cycles. Provides for daily 
devotional study. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 
50 cents. 

Studies in the Gospel of Luke. Rosert E. 
SpgER. Cloth, 20 cents; paper, 10 cents. 


Studies in the Book of Acts. Rosert E. 
SPEER. Cloth, 40 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 
Studies of the Man Christ Jesus. Roserr 

E. SPEER. Cloth, 75 cents. 
Studies of the Man Paul. Robert E. Speer. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 
Studies in Jeremiah, Witsert W. WHITE. 
Cloth, 30 cents ; paper, 20 cents. 


Above books sent, expressage prepaid, to any address in the 
United States or Canada. Remittances should accompany order 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


3 West 29TH STREET 


eee NEW Y ORK 





Drew Theological Seminary 
Madison, New Jersey 
One hour from New York City 
Tuition and furnished rooms free. Lectures 
on special topics every term. Particular at- 
tention given to Sacred Oratory. Fall term 
commences third Thursday in September. 
For all special information, address the president, 
HENRY A. BuTTz. 


BAPTIST TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR CHRISTIAN WORK 
762 S. 10TH ST., - e PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Young women successfully trained in Bible 
Study and practical methods. Tuition free. 
Board $150 a year. Apply to Preceptress, Miss 
FRANCES M. SCHUYLER, or to Mrs. CHARLES 
COLMAN, 2217 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oberlin Theological Seminary 


yoth year opens Sept. 24th. Strong courses 
with special advantages in the College and 
Conservatory of Music. 


Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio 








Toronto 
Convention Hymnal 


may be ordered of the StupENT VOLUN- 
TEER MOVEMENT. Price ten cents. 











| BIBLE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
NEW YORK CITY 
WILBERT W.. WuirTE, President. 


Two-year graded course. Practical work in New York City. 
Woman's Department home. Correspondence courses. 
For full particulars address : 

BIBLE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
45 West 34th Street, - - New York, N. Y, 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Finnouncement for 1902-03, Row Ready 


‘MISSION STUDY Fatt term 
TEXT-BOOK 


| The next book for the Fall term, 1902, 

will be ready for mailing July rst. 
| Net price, postpaid to any address, in 
| cloth 50c.; in paper 35c. Address 











STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 
(3 West 29th Street, New York 





TorONTO CONVENTION REPORT 


REV. H. P. BEACH, M.A., Editor 





In addition to the addresses other features are 


as follows: 


A bibliography, not extensive but select ; a classi- 
fied list of incidents and illustrations found in the 
Report, which may be used in addresses; and a sug- 
gested outline for missionary meetings, based on the 


material in thé “boolete 


A full index makes the 


contents of the volume easily accessible. 


Although the price of the book bound in cloth is 


$1.50 postpaid, until June 


15th orders will be received 


at $1.00 postpaid. Address 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 
3 West 2gth Street, NEW YORK 











THE TROW PRINT, 201-213 E. 12TH ST., NEW YORK 








